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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 532.) 

1817, April 4th.—Last Tuesday week, the 
25th of March, was our Quarterly Meeting, at 
which precious opportunity | was much favored 
to feel refreshment and instruction ; the busi- 
ness of the meeting was conducted pretty much 
to satisfaction, and the conclusion of the last 
sitting, I have reason to remember. During 
the interval of ten days which has since elapsed, 
I have frequently had on my mind an inclina- | 
tion to record the awful and weighty posture, | 
into which my soul was brought on that occa- 
sion, by the merciful visitation of a tender 
Father. Towards the latter part of the conclu- 
ding sitting, after the business of the meeting 
was transacted, and a suitable pause had ensued, 
a minister got up with this most impressive 
language of the apostle-— Other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. Now, if any man build upon this 
foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble,—every man’s work shall be made 
manifest ; for, the day shall declare it, because 
it shall be revealed by fire ; and the fire shall 
try every man’s work, of what sort itis. If 
any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward.” I be 
lieve nothing was added to this by the Fyjtnd 
himself, though R. Phillips carried forwar * 
subject a little with much force and vigor. Af- 
ter this another minister rose, and, in a solemn 
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and earnest manner, applied the foregoing to 
the youth then present; he urged them ina 
powerful manner to look to their foundation, 
and to examine what hope they were laying up 
against the time to come; he reminded them 
how soon and how suddenly, even the youn 
the healthy, and the strong, were cut off; a 
desired them to recollect that the Lord lo 

an early sacrifice, a sacrifice of time, an 
ents, and treasure,—a sacrifice of every t 

and he recommended to those who were 

to give up all and follow their crucified Sa 

fully to ascertain that what they were abo 
offer was required and called for at their ha 

and in all their undertakings and desi 
thoroughly to try “the fleece.” I cannot rep 
what I felt upon this awful occasion, especially 
as the remarks came from one to whom I am 
not known, nor do I éven know him by ‘sight. 
I could scarcely speak to any one after the 
meeting broke up; but walked home in fear 
and trembling, under a renewed impression and 
belief that the Lord is yet as mindful of his 
poor frail creature as ever he has been. As I 
was returning to Clapham in deep retirement 
of spirit, and in silent waiting before Him, 
‘“‘who giveth us all things richly to enjoy,” 
these texts of Scripture were revived in my 
recollection, and sealed very firmly the instruac- 
tive communicatiuns which I had heard :— 
‘« Let every man prove his own work, and then 
shall he have rejoicing in himself, and not in 
another :’—“ Be not deceived, God is not 
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mocked: for, whatsoever a man sowetb, that 
shall he also reap. For, he that soweth to bis 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption : but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit 
reap life everlasting.” I had also occasion to 
remember that he it was who came tv Christ, 
heard his sayings and did them, that was 
likened to a man who built upon a rock. 

[It appears that about this period the author 
felt it to be his duty to address his late school- 
master; having, when under his charge, been 
guilty of much irregular and disreputable con- 
duct. The reader may judge of his feelings on 
this occasion, by the following extracts from 
his letter to this person, after having left the 
school about four years. ] 

To B. Hi. M. 
10th of Fourth month, 1817. 
Esteemed Friend :—Whilst taking up my 
pen to address thee, my mind is deeply affected 

y the vivid occurrence of past eveuts, with all 
the crowd of feelings which spring up on this 
occasion. The mass of sin and folly through 
which I walked when under thy notice,—the 
exhortations, the reproofs, the forbearance, and 
the warnings which I received and despised ,— 
together with all the flood of remorse and re- 
pentance, which has since intervened; and, 
above all, the clear conviction with which I am 
to this day favored, that it was nothing short of 
“the mighty hand and the outstretched arm,” 
which brought about my deliverance ;—these 
are a few, and but a few of the emotions that 
throng me, whilst attempting to relieve myself 
a burden of duty which has long been due. 
principal object in my view by this humili- 
task, seems to be to procure from thee, 
these numerous injuries, which, in time 
ave been offered thee, such a free and 
rgiveness as 1 am encouraged to believe, 
n long since received from a still more 
d Master, who isin heaven. Whatever 
on or disposition thou mayst entertain to- 
tds me, even if likely to be at all different 

that which I have every reason to expect ; 
yet such is the feeling of gratitude and respect, 
with which I remember thy wholesome disci- 
pline and indulgent attention to me when under 
thy protection, that it seems,as though I could 
receive with equal regard the severest or the 
mildest reply, which thou mayst see best to 
make. Amidst al! the discouragements, which, 
in many ways, attend the honorable and truly 
important post in which thou art placed, from 
the ingratitude, the perverseness, the corrupt 
and hardened insensibility to what is good, so 
often prevalent in early youth ; still is there 
much cause to believe that many more of this 
class are arrested in their perilous career ; than 
return to acknowledge it, to such as have had 
the charge of them; and it is probable that 
even some of whom after much solicitude and 


unwearied endeavors on thy part, thou hast 
given up almost every hope, shall yet live to 
fill up their various stations in society with sat- 
isfaction and with credit. When I look back 
upon my own past conduct, and take in all the 
various aggravating circumstances attending or 
connected with it, many of which thou art not 
acquainted with, I find myself able to express 
very little of what I feel, not only towards thy- 
self, but towards all whom I have in any man- 
ner injured, whether more or less remotely. 
With feelings of esteem for thyself and 
family, 
Believe me to be thy friend, J. B. 
To a Friend. 
CrapuaM, 22d of Fourth month, 1817. | 
My Dear :—In the season of sore afilic- 
tion, which has at this time overtaken me, next 
to that consolation which springs from Him 
who is the source of all good, [ know of nothing 
that affords such refreshment as the sympathy 
of dear and valued friends. And that [ have 
thy tender sympathy and solicitude at this 
time of trial and of tears, I feel too well assured 
to doubt. How insignificant, how compara- 
tively light did the adoption of any alteration 
in appearance and behaviour seem to my view, 
whilst they were looked upon at a distance; 
how little did I suppose that such trembling 
and distress would hiave been occasioned by so 
trifling a circumstance as the discontinuance of 
some paltry practices and habits, which were 
clearly seen to have had their origin in evil, or 
tended to it; how far was I from believing 
that when the time should come for my stand- 
ing forth, and showing under whose banner I 
had enlisted, in whose chosen regiment [ 
served, there could be any other feeling in my 
heart but joy, that I was counted worthy to 
suffer whatever might be the consequence. 
Well, dear , we have that which is better 
than words, by and through which we can com- 
municate ; why then need [ add more. It may, 
however, relieve thee a little of what I know 
thou feels for me, to be assured that in every 
respect as to this important matter, whether [ 
look at the time, the mode, or extent of this 
act of dedication, I have nothing for which to 
reprove myself as yet,—nothing that I could 
really and truly wish to be otherwise than it is ; 
and that I have abundu.ot cause for thankful- 
ness and encouragement. 
Believe me, thy affectionate friend, 








[In a letter to a Friend, dated about this 
time, he writes :—] 

We have truly witnessed the “‘ mighty hand,” 
and the “ outstretched arm :” then let neither 
of ug_be using in effect any other language than 
- e will of the Lord be done.” Lzt us be- 
ware, lest we be in avy wise counteracting the 
intention of Him who intends better for us, far 
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better than we can possibly provide for our- 
selves. I believe there is a work assigned to 
each of us ; that whilst to one is given a talent 
of one kind.wherewith to occupy, to another 
may be handed one of a very different degcrip- 
tion ; and as long as we are in our allotted sta- 
tions, a blessing attaches to us. That thou and 
I may both be found not blindly choosing our 
own path, or laying down our own self-willed 
plans and projects ; for that which we may call 
our welfare in life is my earnest desire For 
assuredly it is not the estimated usefulness or 
service which we may be rendering to ourselves 
and to society, by taking up this or the other 
course of life; but it is the being in our right 

laces, which is acceptable. Or, as R. Barclay 
said, “If Paul, when his face was turned by 
the Lord towards Jerusalem, had gone back to 
Achaia or Macedonia, he might have supposed 
he would have done God more acceptable ser- 
vice in preaching and confirming the churches, 
than in being shut up in prison in Judea; but 
would God have been pleased herewith? Nay, 
certainly. Obedience is better than sacrifice ; 
and it is not our dving that which is good sim- 
ply which pleaseth God, but that good which 
he willeth us to do.” J.B. 

To J. F. M. 
Crapuaw, Fifth month, 1817. 

I could say much tu thee at this time, and 
could tell thee what a precious interval the 
present is more and more felt by me; how 
clearly matters seem daily to open before me, as 
a calm, willing, watchful state is abode under ; 
how hard things are made easy, bitter things 
sweet; and how things that were expected 
to have brought suffering have yielded little 
else but joy and rejvicing, as “a song in the 
night.” 

It must be an encouragement to thee, and a 
cause of joy, to see how very graciously and 
tenderly I am dealt with day by day,—how the 
task is proportioned to the measure of ability 
afforded,—and when the spark is cherished by 
obedience, and everything that tends to damp 
or check is removed, how an increase in strength 
is experienced—and, especially, what sweet 
peace is at intervals the result. ‘ What 
shall we render to Him,” for all our blessings 
and benefits; is there anything too great to 
sacrifice, or that any of us shall withhold? 
May we become more and more learned, more 
and more deeply taught in that best of lessons, 
humility; for, without this seasoning virtue, 
the highest attainments in religious knowledge 
are likely to produce nothing short of additional 
condemnation. ©! it is the humbled and con- 
trited spirit that is an acceptable sacrifice, and 
said to be “ precious in the sight of Him with 
whom we have to do.” Farewell. - 


J.B 


1817, Fifth month.—I think I have heard a 

































remark made by some amongst us, tending 
rather to the injury and prejudice of them that 
give place to the sentiment,—namely, that per- 
sons should not let their vutward profession and 
appearance outstep their inward and real con- 
dition and character. 
very well, and perhaps is sound with some quali- 
fications. 
of error; and, therefore, should be cautiously 
received and acted upon. 
son why I or any others have adopted a strict 
appearance in dress, address, or other particu- 
lars, is not that we thought ourselves better 
than those who have not found this strictness 
expedient for them; nor is this strictness of 
profession among men any certain or safe mark 
of taking up the cross of Christ. 
that we have daily to take up, as followers of a 
crucified Saviour, is a spiritual cross, a cross to 
our appetites, passions, affections aud wills. 
The crucifying power will, oo doubt, after 
cleansing us from 
cleanse also and purify our very thoughts and 
imaginations, our very secret desires and latent 
motives ; and amongst these will it also destroy 
“ the lust of the eye and the pride of life,” with 
all the fruits and effects thereof, which have 
crept into, and are so apparent in the daily con- 
duct of men of the world. Thus, no doubt re- 
mains with me, but that if we, as a Society, 
were more universally subject to the operative 
and purifying power which we profess to be- 
lieve in, there would be found more strictness 
even in minor matters than is now seen, and 
greater necessity for circumspection, seriousness 
and a continual standing in awe. 


This sentiment sounds 
It is, however, in the neighborhood 


For, verily, the rea- 


The cross 


all manifest wickedness, 


1817, Fifth month 13th.—I have been read- 
ing and have just finished the journal of th 
life and religious labors of Mary Anr ‘ 
I have not read very many of the journals 
deceased Friends, but from those which I have 
read, there has been impressed upon me many 
an instructive lesson. It is in such accounts 
that we gain that treasure of experience, which, 
without books or writings, would be only at- 
tainable by the aged. We see from these nar- 
ratives, at one comprehensive view, the import- 
ance, the value, the object, and the end of hu- 
man life. The travellers, whose pilgrimages 
are described, seem to traverse their course 
again under our inspection. We follow them 
through their turnings and windings,—through 
their difficulties, discouragements and dangers, 
—through the heights of rejoicing, and depths 
of desolation, to which, in youth, in age, in pov- 
erty, in riches, ander all conditions and circum. 
stances, they have been subject. From these 
accounts, we learn the many liabilities which. 
surround us, and we may (unless through wiful. 
blindness) unequivocally discover where the 
true rest and peace is to be found; and in what 
consists the only security, strength and sure 
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standing.- O! how loudly do the lives and 
deaths of these worthies preach to us; they be- 
ing dead do, indeed, yet speak, exhorting and 
entreating that we, whé still survive, may lay 
hold and keep hold of those things in which 
alone they could derive any comfort in the end. 
I have accompanied this dear friend, as it were, 
from place to place, and from time to time; I 
have seen her as she passed through the chang- 
ing circumstances and events of each revolving 
year; and cannot but observe that while she 
followed the gentle leadings of Israel’s Shep- 
herd, giving up her own to His will, she found 
such peace as encouraged and strengthened her 
under every distress, perplexity and darkness. 
Q ! it was an unwearied, uoshaken belief in the 
being of et infinitely great and gracious Master, 
that enabled her, as it ever has, and as it does 
even now enable all who rightly embrace it, to 
encounter the buffetings of the enemy, the 
perils and pains of the body, the exercises and 
conflicts of the soul, the uncertainties and exi- 
gencies of time, with the same calm confidence, 
and, at seasons, even with triumphant joy. 
Thou, dear fellow traveller, dear to me in pro- 
portion as thou art near to Him who is very 
tender to us all, I do affectionately salute thee, 
whoever thou art that readest what is here 
written, whether a relation or a stranger, young 
or old, born in a higher or more humble station, 
—I affectionately entreat thee that thou wouldst 
weightily lay these things to heart, whilst it is 
day unto thee,—whilst the light, which makes 
manifest what things are reprovable and what 
commendable, shines in thine heart,—whilst the 
Lord is in exceeding mercy condescending to 
care for thee, and to plead with thee,—O! lay 
these things to heart. I testify as in the sight 
of Him who sees in secret, who knows thy and 
my inmost thoughts, that there is no other way 
to real rest, amidst the contingencies of time, 
nor to an unfadiog reward, when this earthly 
tabernacle is dissolved, but in obeying Him 
who said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.’ Be warned—be prevailed upon, dear 
reader, by one who acknowledges to thee that 
he himself has been in great depths of wicked- 
ness, through disobedience to the faithful unflat- 
tering monitor, and who has found no peace, no 
deliverance, but through the low portal of obe- 
dience to the same. By this he has been from 
day to day encouraged and strengthened to 
leave off one evil practice and disposition after 
another, and has been helped in some very 
small degree to put on a better righteousness 
than his own; and he assures thee that thy re- 
pentance and thy faith are to be measured by 
thy obedience to this appearance of Christ 
within “the hope of glory,” as he is received 
in his secret visitations, and obeyed in his mani- 
fested requirings. 
(To be continued.) 


MEMOIR OF REBECCA B. THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 534.) 

“T was born on the 8th of Third month, 
1814. When quite young, and at school, my 
inclination was, during hours of relaxation, to 
leave my childish plays, and mingle with those 
much older than myself; and L well remember 
repeatedly being told by my playmates I would 
make a preacher; and | believe that it was not 
by way of ridicule, but on account of a predis- 
position to seriousness. I also remember, when 
attacked with illness (although nothing serious 
or lasting) in quite early life, an anxiety that 
attended my mind respecting my being in a 
prepared state to leave the world, should I be 
called upon. 

At the time of my mother’s decease, I was 
too young to understand the great and irrepa- 
rable loss to which I was subjected ; but [ well 
remember, when quite small, wishing father 
would marry again, that I might have a moth- 
er; being fully sensible it was a great favor; 
and sometimes, when among my young fem:le 
companions who were thus favored, I could 
scarcely refrain from shedding tears, when [ 
compared my situation with theirs; for, oh, [ 
felt it was indeed a privilege of which I was 
denied; and that all who enjoy it may duly 
prize it, for there is an accouatability attached 
to it which many do not feel until they are de- 
prived of it; then, if they have slighted their 
counsel and pious concern for them, it will 
hang as a millstone around their necks. Let 
all ponder these things. 

Soon after my father’s decease, myself and 
brother went to reside with my grandmother 
Wilson and her son, a man well advanced in 
years ; and she being above seventy years of 
age, our opportunities for imprevemeut were 
very limited. She, however, was in a few months 
removed by death, when the scene was again 
changed. In a little while I was sent to 
boarding-school, so that from this time brother 
and I were mostly separated. He wassometimes at 
school, and then went to learn the turning busi- 
ness ; and it always felt to me that we sustain- 
ed a great loss by being so little together. 
I have always thought where parents can con- 
veniently keep their families together, (though 
I know it does not always seem prudent), and 
as much as possible cherish kind feelings for 
each other, that their sentiments and feelings 
would become blended together, and they 
would be mutually helpful one to another. 
After being at school as much as my friends 
thought necessary, I commenced teaching 
school, in which I continued occasionally until a 
short time before I was married. DuSing this 
period of my life I became fond of gay dress 
and gay young company, in which I indulged 
to a considerable extent, frequenting parties 
and places of amusement. In all this I was 
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followed by the Divine monitor within, although | which to the outward observer might seem suit- 
th at times I almost stifled his voice; yet some-|able was controlled by His invisible power 
a times, when I assembled with my companions | for some wise and suitaple purpose best known 
= for the purpose of spending our precious time | to himself.’’ 
» to in theve vanities, I wished the time was passed, In the 12th mo., 1839, when in the twenty- 
sar and we were ready to return to our homes, se- | sixth year of her age, with the approbation of 
a cretly feeling how wrong it was thus to squander | New Garden Monthly Meeting, she was married 
ald that time which was given for nobler purposes. |to George Thompson. According to her own 
at And when [ have retired to my bed, after hav- | testimony, during the early years of her mar- 
a ing thus spent my time, sorrow of heart has | ried life, though she was often sensible of the 
— been my portiuo, which I fully believe is more | sweet incomes of the Father's love as the reward 
+ or less the situation of all others; although [of obedience, yet she was not at all times 
o believe we may stifle these convictions until | faithful to the revealings of Truth upon her 
‘ they become almost extinct. mind, and had not fully surrendered her will to 
* Oh! that young persods could be awakened |} the Divine will. Yet she was considered a 
seriously to consider the responsibility which | religiously-minded young woman, and fulfilled 
— rests upon them, rightly to employ the talents | the duties of wife and mother with great tender- 
oa given them by the great Author of “ every | ness and fidelity. The Memoir continues :— 
ell good and perfect gift,” and who will hold them| “ Feeling, as she often expressed it, in times 
- accountable for the advantages with which he] of sickness and suffering, when powerless to 
b blessed them. He does not endow them with | help ourselves, how very dependent we were 
A. talents capable of being greatly useful, and} upon one another for the fulfilment of those 
: place them in situations in which these may be | kind offices which humanity dictates, even to 
Id cultivated, without requiring something at | smooth the couch or wipe the falling tear, these 
; their hands, by which all the giory aud honor | feelings often prompted her to seek the bedside 
| may be given unto him, and the creature be] of the sick and afflicted, there with her own 
iv laid low in self-abasement before him. hands to minister to their necessities; and I 
y Much also depends upon parents and heads | feel that there are those now on the busy stage 
od of families, that they in a proper manner instil | of life who can look back to acts of dedication 
- these sentiments into the minds of the youth | on her part, and remember her with feelings of 
= intrusted to their care,—the great object of| gratitude and affection. This innate feeling, 
i their creation—and the awful responsibility | coupled with a genial affability of manners, 
et which rests upon them, to be attentive to the| with great deference to the sentiments and 
still small voice within, that will teach them | views of others, caused her to be beloved and 
d what they should do and what to leave undone. | esteemed by a large circle of neighbors and ac- 
e I can set my seal to the truth of the declaration | quaintances. 
a that it will lead them out of all vain amuse-| But as revolving years rolled round, her 
if ments and sinful pleasures, with which the | health gradually declined; and, being of a natu- 
e world abounds ; and as they become willing to| rally weak and delicate constitution, she was 
ie take up the cross in these things He will be|at times brought into much bodily suffering, 
™ with them, and they shall become weaned from | which was more or less her portion for several 
° the world and the world from them. Thus] years. It was during this time of suffering and 
. they experience a living unto that which is| trial that she became more thoroughly aroused 
$ truly valuable, for the more they become cru-| to the necessity of greater dedication on her 
. cified to the world, the more they will be en | part to the will of her Divine Master, and a 
: gaged to look unto their Heavenly lather, who | wore thorough knowledge of his will concerning 
, will be their counsellor and fricad ; althongh | her, that thereby she might grow in grace and 
1 their earthly friends may for a season forsake | in favor with him, and ultimately come to know 
them, sorrow not for them. If they have Him |a preparation for a solemn, final change. This 
for an instructor, they will he strengthened and | seemed the more imperative, as she could not 
; enabled to journey forward with the happy as-| look forward with much hope that her life 
‘ surance that having performe! the part allotted | would (at best) be lengthened out many years, 


them, in this state of being, they shall be gath- | but that it was held by a very slender thread. 
: ered to rest with those who have passed from| As it became her daily concern to know His 
‘ time to the enjoyment of a happy eternity. will concerning her, and as obedience kept 
On the important subject of making choice | pace with knowledge, a great future was opened 
, of a companion for life, I was favored to see | up before her, and she was favored to see that 
, and feel that neither the rich in the things of | the axe must be laid at the root of the corrupt 
) this world, nor those who made the most showy | tree; that even our strong self-love, together 
) appearance, were to be the objects of my | with all our animal passions and propensities, 
choice, for when such opportunities presented, | must be brought into entire subjection to the 
clouds of darkness cawe befure me, so that that | Divine will. 
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But as one little sacrifice or duty after anoth- 
er was called for, she not having attained to 
the “stature of the fall man in Christ,” for 
want of true dedication to the pointings of 
Truth, entire obedience was sometimes wanting, 
and His will or command not obeyed; but 
the penalty for disobedience was heartfelt sor- 
row and lamentation ; and I have believed that 
none but those who have paid this penalty cao 
truly feel for and sympathize with those tribu 
lated ones. ; . ° ° ° 

She was permitted to remain in this state of 
probation several months, wherein at times she 
felt the hand of the Infinite Father underneath 
her, and the gentle touches of his love wooing 
her away from a dependence upon all outward 
help to become wholly His. At other times 
she drank of the bitter cup to its very dregs. 

Her path seemed to be a narrow one. She 
was called, as she believed, to many little acts 
of duty, which, to the natural man, seemed 
peculiar and even simple; but in referring to 
them in after life, she believed them necessary 
in the Divine hand, to subdue her natural will, 
so as to be willing to become, as it were, a fool 
for Christ’s sake. Having in a measure sub- 
mitted to the turning and overturning of His 
holy hand, and thus learned somewhat of 
obedience by the things she had suffered, she 
was, by the love and condescension of the In- 
finite Father, measurably released and redeemed 
from this state of thraldom, for which she 
could ascribe thanksgiving and praise to His 
great name. 

In the year following, to wit, 1851, she was 
deeply tried, and all the tender sensibilities of 
her nature keenly awakened, in having to part 
with and consign to the grave a darling cbild, 
one on whom was centered a mother’s love. 
But having learned in the school of Christ the 
necessity of submission to all the dispensations 
of Providence, and feeling, as she expressed it, 
that he was too pure for earth, and had be- 
come the recipient of the joys of heaven, she 
submitted thereto with becoming resignation. 
She had, for some time previous to this, felt, 
at times, that it would be right for her to make 
known to others the merciful dealings and long- 
suffering kindness of a gracious God to her, (as 
she would express it,) a poor worm of the dust. 
Hence, in our religious gatherings, she some- 
times felt concerned to hand forth a word of 
exhortation to those assembled, but on account 
of natural diffidence, and feeling her unworthi- 
ness, she, for a time, shrank from so weighty a 
service; but being made obedient through 
suffering, she at length came forth in the mio- 
istry. 

Une of the peculiar and distinguishing traits 
in her character, that of having little conf- 
dence in her natural abilities, and the settled 
conviction on her mind of the necessity for the 


natural will in us to become slain, that we may 
come into the teachable state of the little child 
before we can be instructed in divine things, 
will be best exemplified by the introduction of 
the two following letters written about this 
time. 






































(To be continued.) 


—-—_—~ 
DOING AND BEING. 


There is a difference between doing and 
being. Perfection is being, not doing; it is 
not to effect an act, but to achieve a character. 
If the aim of life were to do something, then, 
as in an earthly business, except in doing this 
one thing, the business would be ata stand- 
still. The student is not doing the one thing of 
student life when he has ceased to think or 
read. The laborer leaves his work undone 
when the spade is not in his hand, and he sits 
beneath the hedge to rest. But in Christian 
life every moment and every act is an opportu- 
nity of doing the one thing of becoming Christ- 
like. Every day is full of a most impressive 
experience. Every temptation to evil temper 
which can assail us to-day will be an opportu- 
nity to decide the question whether we shall 
gain the calmness and the rest of Christ, or 
whether we shall be tossed by the restlessness 
and agitation of the world. Nay, the very 
vicissitudes of the seasons, day and night, heat 
and cold, affecting us variably, and producing 
exhilaration or depression, are so contrived as 
to conduce towards the being which we 
become, and decide whether we shall be masters 
of ourselves, or whether we shall be swept at the 
mercy of accident and circumstance, miserably 
susceptible of merely cutward influences. In- 
finite as are the varieties of life, so manifold 
are the paths to saintly character; and he who 
has not found out how directly or indirectly to 
make every thing converge towards his soul’s 
sanctification has as yet missed the meaning of 
this life—F. W. Robertson. 


<< 
From the London Friend. 
WHAT ARE SOME OF THE PECULIAR DANGERS 
OF A THEOCRATIC CHURCH ? 

Assuming the theocracy of the true Church 
of Christ which owns his abiding presence, and 
is subjeet to his immediate rule, what are the 
special dangers that form the set-off, in this 
imperfect state, to the privileges of such a 
church ? 

Unless grace be maintained jp the members, 
there will be a constant tendency to a hollow 
though high professon—to a mere form of god- 
liness. That which grew out of life, and took 
shape in the freshness of that life, may subside 
into the deadest of all forms. To be freed from 
forms is, doubtless, no small deliverance; but 
the advantage is lost when, with the absence of 
life, everything departs, and not even the forms 
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of instruction remain. 
more lamentable exhibition, in all the range of 
false religion, than the upholding, by men who 
are not spiritual, the standard of a high spirit- 
uality. 

ry respects, also, that department of order 
and government in the Chureb which is instru- 
mentally administered, peculiar dangers wait 
upon a professedly theocratic church. Unless 
the members are not only quick of understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, but deeply grounded 
and settled in Christian humility, there will be, 
on the part of some, an assumption of superior 
light that may work into church power of the 
worst description. 

The domination of an open and avowed hier- 
archy is bad; but that of those who might as- 
sume that it is not they, but Christ in them, 
that would lofd it over the brethren, would be 
iucomparably worse. 

Yet there must be order, and the means of 
maintainiog it, in the Church ; God is not the 
author of confusion ; a church without order is 
not of Him. And those upon whom the up- 
holding of it will naturally devolve will be such 
as are approved among the brethren, having 
just influence by weight of Christian character. 
But, just in proportion as they who have at- 
tained this standing depart from the meekuess 
and gentleness of Christ, they lose their relation 
to Christ, have no more the mind of Christ, are 
no longer safe guides, nor can exert a gathering 
and helpful influence over the body. The 
badge, therefore, of a right authority in the 
Church, so far as it is committed to any of the 
mewbers, is a deep humility in the fear of the 
Lord; aud they who have this mark upon 
them will, while retaining the confidence of the 
brethren, be preserved from any ill use of that 
confidence, and, in general, we may believe; 
from any important mistakes. For it is in 
meekness that we learn of Christ, and can be 
made wise for the needs of his Church. The 
meek will He guide in judgment, and the meek 
will He teach his way. 

There is another set of difficulties, if not of 
dangers, in a theocratic church (where the 
judgment is held to lie with an Invisible Head, 
while it is to be instrumentally expressed), in 
regard to all that belongs to designation to 
offices in the church, and more especially to the 
call and qualification of its ministers. Upon so 
deep and interesting a subject, much might be 
speculated, much might be written. But it is 
best to consider’ it as simply as we can. Of 
course, for these things to be rightly done, 
there is an absolute demand for some good 
measure of health and vitality in the church it- 
self. This being so, and there being that im- 
partiality, freedom from prejudice, and un- 
clouded judgment which health and vitality 
bestow, the proper persons will generally be 


Nor can there be a' perceived and selected to fill the various offices. 


And even as respects the very nice and critical 
point of judgwent upon ministry, I see not but 
that this also may be Best looked at with great 
simplicity. Here, emphatically, spiritual life, 
imparting all that is wholesome, candid and 
impartial, must be presupposed in the hearers. 
How else can they be found in possession of 
capacity for judgment? It would be the mere 
theory or semblance of a church deliberation, 
without any practical validity. But, these in- 
dispensable conditions granted, the true rule 
for judgment may be found in those weighty 
words: “If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light ;” and, when this 
precious experience is vouchsafed, in answer to 
humble prayer, can we doubt that there will be 
a tolerably clear perception of the nature and 
origin of the offerings in question. The mind 
that is itself in worshipping order, and, most of 
all, that is brought into some correspondence 
with the mind of Christ, will be likely to dis- 
cern whether such offerings are in the true 
spiritual harmony, as surely they are when pro- 
ceediog from the constrainings of the love of 
Christ, in humility and the fear of the Lord. 
What is obviously objectionable will give rise 
to so general a disapproval, that the agreement 
in its suppression clears the subject of its graver 
difficulties. What is doubtful must be borne 
with. Eventually, some precious fruit may 
come out, by a long process; and the cburch 
must wait, and have long patience for it. Nor 
need the word of gentle care and tender counsel 
be wholly forbornue ; though the sun and rain 
from on high, and the winds of heaven, both 
north and south, are the best nurture of the 
precious seed. 
WILLIAM BALL. 


Guen Rotsay (RypaL) WesTmoRgLanpd, Ninth month 
10th, 1866. 





CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


There is a good deal of preaching the Gos- 
pel that is preparatory to the preaching of it. 
When Christ came, he had a John Baptist to 
prepare the way. It was as important that the 
way should be prepared as that he should 
preach when he came. And there isa great 
deal of what may be called John Baptist 
preparation in preaching the Gospel. For ex- 
ample, all those things which increase the 
average health and strength of the lower sec- 
tions of the population in a city &re a prepara- 
tion for the preaching of the Gospel. For, 
although health is not religion, it leads toward 
it, as the want of health hinders it. When, 
therefore, you make good sewers in your poor 
streets and keep them clean, you are what 7— 
preaching the Gospel? No: but getting ready 
to preach it. My street is pretty good, and [ 
have very little to complain of; but 1 never 
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have gone out into the poorer places, I never 
have gone to the Navy Yard, that I have not 
found streets that offended my moral sensibility. 
I speak the truth. I“never go into a street 
where the working classes live, and where I 
emell fifty thousand smells, that I do not smell 
sin. And I say that, as you permit these peo- 

le to live in filth, and compel their children to 
be brought up in violation of natural law, you 
hinder the Gospel; while, if you clean their 
streets, drain them, light them, and make them 
comfortable, and carry humanity through them, 
you certainly goa long way toward preparing 
the poor that live in them for a higher spiritual 
instruction’ And when [ see whitewash on 
the curb-stones, I say, “Oh, I see that John 
Baptist has been here!” I like these prepara- 
tions, because they are going to lead to some- 
thing better; because they are going to fit 
those among whom they are taking place to re- 
ceive higher ministrations with trust and con- 
fidence.—H. W. Beecher. 


— Siena 
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In making our extracts from the valuable 
memoir of John Barclay, we occasionally meet 
with expressions conveying a doctrinal view, 
with which we do not unite—not having so 
learned Christ; but wishing to show the steps 
by which he was gradually led out of some 
hurtful customs and enabled to attain a stand- 
ing above the spirit of the world, we take such 
letters or memoranda as comport with this 
object—irrespective of some expressions which 
we cannot endorse—not considering ourselves 
accountable for his individual faith. 

In an early period of our editorial labors 
we adopted the motto, “ We glean from every 
vintage.’ Thus our selections are sometimes 
from the writings of those whose theological 
belief differs even more widely from our own 
than does that of the author of the memoir be- 
fore us. 

We have been interested in observing the 
positive evidence running throughout J. Bar- 
clay’s writings, that his reliance for preserva- 
tion and acceptance with the Father was upon 
the anointing power of Truth, as he says in 
one of his letters, “‘ This is what secretly works 
upon the soul, bruises our self-confidence 
breaks our false peace, awakens out of ou 
dreams of pleasure, riches, honor and acquire- 
ments, shows us our real state, where we are, 


how far we have missed the road, whether in 
principle or practice, and clearly points the way 
to true and everlasting peace ;—-giving us also 
such full directions that we cannot possibly miss 
it, if we do but follow them and not our own 
reasonings and imaginations.” 





InDIANA YEARLY Meet1na.—Through the 
kindness of our friend George Barrett, we have 
received some account of the late Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting. “Considering the generally pre- 
vailing lukewarmness among us,” our corres. 
pondent writes, “it may truly be said to have 
been a favored season. We had in attendance 
several Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
and much gospel labor was bestowed upon and 
around us. The public meetings were largely 
attended ; the fountain of love seemed open, and 
the current of life flowed freely in testimony 
and prayer. I never before had such a real- 
izing sense of the deep instruction contained ia 
the Parable of the Sower, given and explained 
by Jesus, as during some of these meetings. 
The light and airy—the lukewarm—those ‘at 
ease in Zion’ were there, ready enough to re- 
ceive, but with no strength to retain. The way- 
side ones were also there; those whose minds 
were engrossed in the cares and snares involved 
in the-eager pursuit of wealth. Those repre- 
senting the stony ground were also there: but, 
blessed be the Holy Name, a living remnant 
is still preserved. The pure mind in these was 
stirred up by way of remembrance, and they 
were encouraged to hold on their way. In the 
public meeting and in the private family, upon 
some of the dear children, especially, the holy 
anointing distilled as the dew. It felt to me to 
be for them and for all a season of renewed 
visitation. May the good ground retain the 
seedl, and give favorable reception both ‘ to the 
early and the latter rain” to the bringing forth 
fruit of many fold.” 





BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING convened on 
the 29th ult., and has been in session the pre- 
sent week. The Meeting fot Ministers and 
Elders was held on the Seventh-day previous. 
We hope to receive early information of its pro- 
ceedings. 


———.-_49— 2 __—__—_——_ 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 18th of Tenth month, 
1866, according to the order of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, Tuomas P. Bonn, of Mannington, 
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Salem Co., N. J., to Mary D. Futron, of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. 
aanascstsonlliihcdioctieaice 

Diep, on the 3d of Ninth month, 1866, after an ill- 
ness of four weeks, Maniann Lewis, daughter of John 
and Esther Lewis, deceased, of Kimberton, Chester 
Co., Pa. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

—, on the 7th of Tenth month, 1866, Manse. 
PassMory, an Elder of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, 
Chester Co., Pa., in the 65th year of his age. 

——, on the 22d of Tenth month, 1866, Bexsamin 

Parker, Sr., in the 81st year of his age; a member 
of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 29th of Tenth month, 1866, in the 34th 
year of her age, Corneuia J., wife of Edward M. 
Needles, and daughter of Hunn and Eliza Jenkins, of 
Camden, Del. 





——_-—49p—2—___. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association of Phila- 
delphia for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen 
will be hel@ at Race St. Meeting-House (Room No. 5) 
on Fourth-day eveuing, the 7th inst., at 7} o’clock. 


——~<on 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. I. 

Believiag our Friends in the country who 
cannot, as well as some in the city who do not, 
attend the semi-monthly meetings of * The 
Association of Friends for the Aid and Eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen,” would be interested 
with some account of its proceedings, the 
writer, who is in frequent correspondence with 
the teachers sent by it, propuses occasionally to 
give a brief synopsis similar to the following : 

At last meeting reports from seven of the 
schools in Virginia informed that the aggregate 
number of pupils was 2U9. Of these 97 were 
males, and 112 females; 163 of the whole 
number being under 16 years of age. LEighty- 
nine of these can read, and 103 write. 

One teacher appropriates one afternoon in 
each week for sewing, while another has a 
First day school with an attendance of about 
150. And as an evidence of the extreme 
anxiety they manifest in their studies, the same 
teacher informs there are-some pupils in her 
week-day school who have not been absent a 
tingle session during a period of nearly five 
mouths ; while, in confirmation of the teacher's 
faithfulness, it may not be amiss. to mention, 
that during the same period she has only taken 
two holidays. 

The teachers furnish classified reports once a 
month, arranged so as to compare each item 
with the month previous, many of which are 
worthy of note. “For instance, in one school of 
42 pupils, only 2 are in the alphabet; in an- 
other of 52, only 5 are in the alphabet. The 
familiar letters of our teachers are full of inter- 
est, hope, and cheerfulness. Sarah A. Steer, 
of Waterford, speaks of the preparation of her 
montily report as a “ pleasant duty.’ Mary 
K. Brosius, at Vienna, in alluding to her 





ey 


“isolated position,” thinks she “ has no cause 
for complaint.” ; 

Hannah Shortlidge, at Big Falls, after stating 
that she had none who knew their letters when 
she commenced after vacation this season, and 
noting their rapid progress, remarks : 

“The Virginians think the negroes cannot 
learn, but they are mistaken. I have taught 
white children for two years, and never had one 
to become perfect master of the alphabet in so 
short a tiwe as these colored children; they are 
so eager to learn, that instead of being a labor, 
I find it a pleasure to teach them.” 

Mary McBride, at Fairfax Court House, re= 
marks: “ How pleasant it is to retufn after ab- 
sence and find you have been greatly missed, 
and your appearance hailed with delight, Last 
Sabbath was reception day with me; at one 
time 1 counted fifteen colored visitors, some 
cried, some laughed, and others looked their 
happiness—their faces beamed with joy. Some 
of my children told me yesterday they ‘knew I 
would come back.’ ‘Why? ‘ Because we 
prayed for you night and morning!’ I sin- 
cerely hope their prayers will not be in vain in 
other respects. It made me happy to know 
these poor children had not forgotten to pray 
for their teacher while absent. 1 was soon 1u- 
stalled in my old Ing school-house, surrounded 
by my dusky flock, all eager, attentive, and 
glad to get back to school. To my surprise and 
delight they had not forgotten anything I had 
taught them, but had faithfully performed their 
promise to study during vacation.” : 

Others of our-teachers have occupied their 
positions at newly- established schools so short a 
time they can say but little, except as to a hope- 
ful future. At last reports these new schools 
were small, but with a prospect of increase. 

Corneiia Hancock has written, announcing 
the safe arrival of herself, Mary Taylor aud 
Caroline Taylor at Mount Pleasaat, 8. C., and 
from whom we look for a coutinuation of their 
interesting reports as soon as their schools are 
re-opened. J. M. E. 





“True wisdom makes us enjoy what we still 
have of love and brightness in each passing day, 
closes our eyes to the shadowy future which 
no man can fathom, and keeps us from brood- 
ing too much on the sad past, which is as God 
ordered it, and part of His plan, as yet uncom- 
prehended by us. ; 

They say, in the great tapestries of France, 
the workers saw only the wrong side, and as 
they followed their pattern, could only blindly 
trust that it was working well the beautiful 
picture on the right side. : 

We all have a little corner of our own in the 
tapestry of existence, and some day shall kaow 
the meaning of all the broken threads &nd 
dark shades.” : 
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THE AWAKENING OF THE CABLE. 
(Concluded from page 543.) 

Memory is probably so much quicker than 
perception only because, knowing the line of 
march, we skip the unimportant links in the 
chain without attending to them to-day at all in 
the way in which we did yesterday, while the 
journey was new; had we to attend as much to 
every point in the line of memory as we did in 
traversing the route for the first time, it would 
take us probably as long to remember yester- 
day as it did to live through it. But we refer 
to this not to establish a theory, but simply to 
justify the suggestion that if the scientific men 
are right in the time they assign to the trans- 
mission of a perception from one point to an- 
other of our organism, we may have some mea- 
sure of the rate at which we should recall the 
same process at a future period, supposing that 
we dwelt with the same stress of attention on 
each stage of the process. And if this be 
granted, then what we are driving at all this 
time becomes evident, that strands of moral and 
epiritual association twisted (if we may be al- 
lowed the metaphor) through many long years, 
and submerged for the whole of that period far 
beneath the surface of the mind, are strictly 
speaking, and without metaphor, liable in a far 
higher degree to the same kinds of accidents, 
the same disturbing causes, the same imperfect 
insulations, the same temporary interruptions, 
and even in the last resort tothe same rup- 
tures, as the submarine cable of the Atlantic 
telegraph itself. What are many kinds of ner- 
vous disturbance but false messages carried 
through old trains of association, in consequence 
of interruptions of the proper series of links by 
some rude shock at one of the more important 
centres of feeling during the slow passage of 
the connecting thought? What is the ordi- 
nary failure of power which we connect with 
paralysis but the hesitation and delay with 
which the mind travels down a train of associa- 
tion that is, as we may say, imperfectly insulat- 
ed, that is, broken by flutterings of ill-defined 
and half-remembered feelings at various stages 
on the path? What are various kinds of mad- 
ness itself but the absolute rupture of some of 
the more important strands of memory, due to 
some great agitation-or storm that has agitated 
the mind to its depth, and which become, there- 
fore, instead of connecting threads of communi- 
catton between person and person, or between 
one province of life and another, mere conduct- 
ors of the unmeaning mutterings of reverie, 
striking accidentally some one of the broken 
chords in some now useless chain of once spe- 
cific associations ? 

Such an analogy does not in the least imply 
thé materiality of the mind itself, which we 
hoff to be absurd. But if the conditions of 
association are similar in the time which they 


require for the process of recollection, and the 
regularity or irregularity with which the mind 
travels along them, to the conditions of the 
passage of nervous fluid along the nerves, and 
therefore also of the electric fluid along the 
wire,—there must be similar conditions also of 
the greater or less perfection with which they 
perform their office, and the same sort of possi- 
bility of their being rendered useless altogether, 
and becoming mere channels to transmit the 
fitful murmurings of inarticulate thoyght or 
feeling. When, indeed, the lost cable is not 
one of the great strands of memory on which 
the soundness of the mind itself depends, we all 
of us can recall plenty of instances in which 
we have personally fitted out such an expe- 
dition as the recent one in the Atlantic, have 
grappled with the missing clue, sometimes half 
found it, buoyed it with a new symbol to show 
its whereabouts, and almost got the lost end on 
board, when it has slipped away again witha 
great thud to the bottom. Sometimes, too, we 
may have been more successful, and re-estab- 
lished an important line of communication with 
provinces of thought long lost to view, and even 
then perhaps have had, like the Great Eastern, 
to overrun the wire to a considerable distance 
nearer our own end than the point at which 
we first grappled with it, in order to get rid of 
the tangle in which the different “ buoy and 
grapnel ropes’’—the extrinsic clues of fresh 
association by which we have sought to recover 
the lost thread—have involved it. But the 
point which makes our analogy seem, fancifully 
perhaps, of some value, is the report of the 
electricians that the line of cable may really 
gain in value as a transmitting medium during 
the time in which it is lost and useless. Its 
“ insulation ” has, they say, in this case become 
more perfect, and. the messages transmitted by 
it are better and more rapidly transmitted than 
by the newly-laid cable. If this be true of an 
electric cable,—the only reason for it being of 
course that the pressure of the sea above it and 
the uniform temperature have rendered it less 
and less liable to disturbing influences,—why 
may not the same improvement take place, and 
for a like reason, in those broken cables of in- 
tellectual and moral associations that lie far 
beneath the consciousness of so many minds 
lost for the time to human reason? It cer- 
tainly is pot that the associative power is no 
longer there, for the very signals which we 
receive through them, incoherent and wild as 
they are in consequence of the rupture at the 
other end, often show, as the electric light on 
the lost cable showed perfect and wonderful 
transmitting power, though the proper use of it 
is for the time lost. The true force of moral 
associations, wé all know, often increases 10 
intensity the less it is used to carry superficial 
currents of feeling. Those of our personal ties 
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in which actual communication is broken by 
absence or death grow, as dreams alone are 
sufficient to tell us, clearer, keener, more per- 
fectly “‘ insulated,”’ less crossed by petty and 
false threads of marriog association, through 
the years of silence and disuse. That little ray 
of light by the gleam of which perhaps, unknown 
tous, the great Electrician of the spirit tests 
them day and night, shines the brighter only 
as the waves of daily action and passion roll 
deeper and fuller over the strands along which 
it flashes. And why may it not be so also with 
those broken strands which are interrupted not 
by absence or death, but by violent moral 
shocks,—the magnetic storms, as it were, of the 
spirit? Is there not even for the insane a hope 
that the gathering up of one or two drifting 
threads of passionate association, even though 


. it be postponed from this life to the other, will 


restore them not merely to their former, but 
more than” former, rational energy? The ex- 
pedition may have to be fitted out from the op- 
posite shore, through the helplessness of the 
mind still lingering on this; it may be that no 
resources of human science can effect for them 
the renewal of the lost clues in mid-ocean, but 
it is easy to conceive that the drifting ends once 
fairly seized, whether from the spiritual shore 
or from this, it will need no miracle of healing, 
nothing more than the mere restored line of 
communication between mind and mind, to ex- 
change those wild and incoherent mutterings 
of broken association for streams of thought 
and feeling even purer, clearer, and more rapid 
than any which passed through it before the 
line was fractured and its bearings lost. 
sceenincutisllaliaaaaednas 
“T WILL NEVER LEAVE THEE NOR FORSAKE 
THEE.” 
(Translated from the German.) 
Forsake me not, my God, 
Thou God of my salvation ! 
Give me Thy light, to be 
My sure illumination. 
My soul to folly turns, 
Seeking she knows not what; 
Ob! lead her to Thyself— 
My God, forsake me not! 


Forsake me not, my God! 
Take not Thy spirit from me; 
And suffer not the night 
Of sin to overcome me. 
A Father pitieth 
The children he begot ; 
My Father, pity me— 
My God, forsake me not. 


Forsake me not, my God ! 
Thou God of life and power, 

Enliven, strengthen me 
In every evil hour; 

And when the sinful fire 

~ Within my heart is hot, 

Be not Thou far from me— 
My God, forsake me not! 


<emy = 


Forsake me not, my God ! 
Uphold me in my going, 
That evermore I may 
Please Thee in all well-doing ; 
And tbat Thy will, O Lord! . 
May uever be forgot, 
In all my works and ways— 
My God, forsake me not! 


Forsake me not, my God! 
I would be Thiue forever ! 
Confirm me mightily 
In every right endeavor: 
And when my hour is come, 
Cleansed from all stain and spot 
Of sin, receive my soul— 
My God, forsake me not! 
— From “ The Changed Cross.” 


—— 9 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OCTOBER. 


Bright October is here, 
Fairest month of the year, 
Bringing treasures of value untold ; 
Lo! she comes as a queen, 
Io a mantle of green, 
Quaintly broidered with scarlet and gold. 


And her brow bathed in light, 
A fair diadem bright, 

The insignia of royalty bears; 
And her sceptre she wields, 
Over forests and fields, 

Till each leafiet her livery wears. 


And her bountiful hand 
Scatters over the land 
All the blessings that come in her train; 
And from Autumn’s rich stores 
She most lavishly pours 
The ripe fruits and the rich golden grain. 


Lo! the far-distant bills, 
And the clear-flowing rills, 
Are all clothed in rich beauty anew, 
As ber glory she shrouds 
In a veil of soft clouds, 
Of rich purple and roseate hue. 


And the dim mountain height, 
In the blue, smoky light, 

Seems the far-off Delectable Land, 
Whence, with Faith’s piercing eye, 
We can clearly descry 

Where the tents of the shining ones stand. 


But the flush on her cheeks 
Of Decay ever speaks, 
And rejoicing is mingled with grief; 
“T am passing away,” 
She seems ever to say, 
‘‘Lol my triumph and glory are brief.” 


Yet so calmly she goes 
To her dreamless repose, 

I no longer lament her brief stay— 
Though ber whispered adieu 
Does but tell me anew 

That I also am “ passing away.” 


Oh! that my closing day 
May, like her, pass away, 
Full of joy and as brightly serene; 
And at life’s setting sun, 
When my day’s work is done, 
Neither tempest nor cloud intervene! 
R. P. 
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From the “Cornhill Magazine.” 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LONDON.” 
(BY ONE OF THE SURVIVORS ) 

On Saturday morning, 30th December, 1865, 
I left Fenchurch Street Station for Tilbury, to 
join as passenger the screw steamship London, 
to sail that day for Melbourne. She was built 
and despatched by the Messrs. Wigram, of 
Blackwall—a firm of high standing, of long 
experieoce in the Australian trade, and whose 
name was a sufficient guarantee that the equip- 
ment and management would be good. She 
was comparatively a new ship, this being her 
third voyage. Built of iron, 1428 tons regis- 
ter, and 267 feet long, auxiliary screw of 200 
horse-power, very loftily sparred, and ship- 
rigged, clipper or modern build, long, low, and 
barrow, which said she was built for speed— 
the very thing that induced me, and no doubt 
others, to chuose this ship. 1 had come home 
from Australia a few months previous, and had 
selected this London to return, saying, “I can 
spend a month longer time at home, and still 
be at Melbourne as soon by her as though I 
started a month earlier by a sailing vessel.” 
She was commanded by Captain Martin, a 
navigator of great experience, a skilful sailor 
in every sense of the word, and a gentleman, I 


or rather Plymouth ; for on a voyage we always 
look forward to the next port that we expect to 
call at, though it should not be the port of 
destination. The day was fine as we steamed 
down the river ; the passengers congregated on 
deck to view the country, which was already 
green, and also to take observations, as the say- 
ing is at sea, to examine the ship, and criticise 
her rig and general appearance ; also to notice 
each other avd make acquaintances. I was 
surprised to find so many Australiaps on board ; 
fully three out of four had been out there and 
were returning again, many saying it was for 
the last time; that they had got tired of Eng. 
land, and particularly London, where the sun 
bad not been seen for a month ; longed for the 
beautiful Australian climate, with its clear 
atmosphere, blue sky, and bright sunshine, for 
ten months out of twelve. That evening about 
sunset we anchored at the Nore. Though the 
evening was fine the barometer denoted un- 
settled weather, which we had the next day, 
(Sunday), and owing to its severity we re- 
mained at anchor till Monday morning, the 1st 
January, when the weather had become fine. 
Between eight and nine in the morning we 
were again under weigh, steaming down Chan- 
nel. The wind was ahead; the day pleasant. 


should say, as fur as I had an opportunity of | We had a fine ‘view of the coast—Margate, 


judging. 
high hopes of a speedy and safe voyage. 


So, naturally enough, we entertained ; Ramsgate, North and South Foreland, and 


Dover, whicb we passed about 4 P.M. That 


I had always a great dislike. or rather dread, | night the wind increased. The next morning 





in commencing this voyage during the winter} it was dull, heavy, unsettled weather; pretty 
season, on account of the dangers of the English | strong wind dead ahead, with a nasty short 
Channel, and getting off clear of the coast.} Channel sea on; a great number of passengers 
This was also one of my reasons for choosing | sick; and, as usual, many regretting having 
this ship: she having steam-power, the danger| come, and would certainly leave the ship at 
I considered was very much lessened, as well| Plymouth, and forfeit their passage-money. 
as a saving of time, and I felt in undertaking | Bnt how suddenly we change our minds under 
this voyage, at this inclement season of the | different circumstances. . 
year, perfect security, and no such thought as| About ten in the morning we were in sight 
fear entered my mind, wholly reliant on the | of the Isle of Wight: the weather still boister- 
reputation of the ship, captain and owners. ous, the indications of the barometer threaten- 
Everybody who has been to sea a little have| ing. Captain Martin and pilot decided on 
their own ideas as to the character and sea-| taking shelter at Spithead, which we did, and 
worthiness of a ship, and of course I have|anchored about 4 P. M., opposite to Ryde; 
mine; but in the case of the London, would|and thankful we were, for it blew fearfully 
not exercise my judgment; would have con-|that night. The next morning was fine. We 
sidered it presumption, and quite ridiculous for | were under weigh again about 9 A. M., steam- 
me to be biassed by my humble opinion of one|ing out of the St. Helen’s Roads; passed out 
of the first ships of London, owned by one of | through the Needles at noon ; once again in the 
the first firms, and commanded by an ex-|Channel; day fine, wind ahead, heavy swell. 
perienced captain. No; I would take all for} Next morning, Thursday, 4th, the weather was 
granted, or else what good is there in a reputa- | very boisterous, the heaviest we had experienced 
tion or name? as yet. By this time we had an opportunity of 
On board the ship, lying in the river off| judging of the sea-going qualities of the Lon- 
Gravesend, were the usual scenes of confusion, | don, and I must say I was very much disap- 
preparation; affectionate and trying partings of| pointed in her. I could see she was a ship of 
friends, generally attending at departure for] great length for breadth, heavily sparred, very 
these long voyages. About two o'clock in the | low in the water, not at all dively or buoyant ; 
day we left Gravesend, and proceeded down] and when contemplating the thoughts of her in 
the Thames on our long voyage to Australia,!a gale, I actually entertained fears for her. 
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Opinions were expressed freely, as always are 
on board of passenger-ships, such as,— Boys, 
we have got a wet, uncomfortable old tub this 
time, and if [ could afford it, would leave her 
at Plymouth.” Another would say, “ Oh, 
nonsense; she will be all right after a few 
days, as she will lighten by consumption of coal 
and stores, and we will soon be in fine weather. 
In a week or two we will be to Maderia: all 
plain sailing then to the Cape, and if we meet 
any rough weather there, why she will be in 
proper trim.” 

Between eight and nine in the morning of 
this Thursday, the 4th, we were off, Plymouth 
watiog for a pilot. Soon a fishing-smack with 
three meu and two boys in her ran up near us, 
and launched a little boat from their deck, in- 
tending to board us, to pilot our ship iato har- 
bor. ‘Iwo men got into her—a heavy sea ruo- 
ning at the time. In a few minutes after cast- 
ing off, | saw that the little boat did not rise 
on the wave: presently I saw the heads of the 
two men rise up on a wave, and could see that 
their boat was swamped. At that momeat I 
heard Mr. Harris, the chief mate of our ship, 
give orders to man a lifeboat. Soon the. men 
were in it ready for lowering, but there was a 
great delay in consequence of the lowering 
gear not being io proper order. The detention 
was truly painful. Occasionally the two heads 
would appear, then down again, expecting every 
time to be the last. Presently our boat got up 
to where they were. We could see them pick 
up one man, then row about looking for the 
other; but the poor fellow bad sunk only two 
or three miuutes before they got to the spot. 
The affair cast quite a gloom over the ship. 
Many said it was a bad omen for us; and what 
made the accident appear worse and more to be 
regretted, was that it might have been prevented 
had the lowering apparatus been in proper order, 
or Cliffurd’s patent. 

In a short time a pilot boat was seen bearing 
down to us. At about ten o'clock the pilot was 
on board, and we running into the Sound, and 
at noon were anchored inside of the breakwater. 
The afternoon was wet and cold, consequently 
very little was done towards preparing for sea. 
The next morning, Friday, 5th January, was 
beautiful, clear and still, much like a November 
morning: all was bustle and life on buard now, 
as it was reported we should sail that day. 
Barges came alongside with coal, and fifty tons 
were added to our stock and piled on deck in 
sacks ; boats with stock, meat, vegetables, Xe. 
Many passengers joined us here: I observed 
our passengers were of a superior class. In the 
afternoon my attention was called to a gentle- 
man and lady walking on the poop: they were 
Mr.and Mrs.G.V. Brooke. Fortunately the lady 
did not accompany her husband on this voyage; 
she was to have joined him out there in a year. 


Almost every class of society was represented 
on board our ship—clergyman, actor, magis- 
trate, lawyer, banker, merchant, tradesman, 
laborer,—of all ages; mothers with their ¢hil- 
dren and nurses; beautiful and accomplished 
young ladies; newly-married couples; young 
men in the prime of manhood ; wealthy families 
returaing atter a visit to their native country ; 
also many goivg out for the first time to seek 
their fortune, full of hope. 

Two of our passengers left the ship at Ply- 
mouth—a fortunate thing for them. One was 
a gentleman, whose acquaintance I had male 
during the trip from Gravesend. He expressed 
a great dislike to the sea and the long vayage 
before us, this being his first voyage ; also the 
horror of being compelled to live in one of 
those small cell-like state rooms for two months 
or more. When he left the ship he did not 
tell us of his intention of not returning; per- 
haps he thought we would consider him a cow- 
ard. The other was a young man who had, 
from some family quarrel, taken passage in the 
London, unknown to them. He was entreated 
to return by an advertisement in The 7'imes, to 
which he paid no attention. The last day his 
whereabouts was ascertained; a brother came 
on board, and by urgent entreaty he was in- 
duced to quit the vessel. I know of three who 
would have willingly left the ship at Plymouth, 
but were ashaned. A young man, one of my 
state room companions, about twenty years of 
age, and who was married only the day before 
his departure—but fortunately had left his wife 
behind —was thinking very seriously of leaving 
the ship, was quite undecided all day. All he 
wanted was alittle encouragement to have done 
so. But many are deterred at a time like this 
from following their desires out of fear of the 
opinions of others. I now can call to mind 
many remarks of passengers’ forebodings of 
the evil to come; of course I naturally remem- 
ber them in a case of this kind. 

At dark all was ready for sea: Captain Mar- 
tin gave orders for all to be on board, as we 
would sail that evening ; but the more knowing 
ones gave it as their opinion that Captain Mar- 
tin would not sail till after twelve o’cluck, to 
avoid commencing the voyage on a Friday. 
There is a superstitious belief amongst sailors, 
and in fact amongst many who are not, that Fri- 
day is an unlucky day to sail. A young girl 
said to me, “ I hope we shall not sail to-night.” 
—“ Why ?”—“ Because Friday sail always 
fail.” I asked her if she was influenced by 
such foolish nonsense as that? For my part, [ 
said, I was willing we should sail at once. The 
public, through the newspapers, have censured 
Capt. Martin very much for putting to sea when 
he did, and disregarding the threatening indica- 
tions of the barometer. In justice to him, I will 
state that at no time after leaving Plymouth didI 
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hear one word of censure by anybody on board. 
The night of Friday that we sailed was fine. 
Saturday was fine; true, Sunday and Monday 
were rough, but nothing to create fear for a 
well-found and first-class ship. I am sure, had 
Captain Martin not sailed, say until Sunday, he 
would have been censured by the passengers 
for remaining so long. In judging Captain 
Martin, we must go back to that time. He 
would argue, “I know what the London is, I 
have confidence in her; I have made two voy- 
ages to Melbourne with her; as a matter of 
course she would experience some heavy weather 
during these trips, and if I wait for fine weather 
to cross the Bay of Biscay, I may be here all 
winter. It’s midwinter now, we must expect 
five days stormy out of the seven. I have a fine 
night to start with; true, the barometer is fall- 
ing, but the storm foretold may bring a favor- 
able wind; if it should not, the London will 
weather it; and more than that, I can afford to 
use plenty of coal at the commencement of the 
voyage.” 
(To be coutinued.) 


THE TELEGRAPH AND THE FISHERIES. 


On the north and west coasts of Norway the 
telegraph lines have of late been greatly ex- 
tended through very thinly settled regions, and 
one of the inducements for this extension was 
the great service which a cvast telegraph can 
render to the fi-heries. As the employment of 
the telegraph for this purpose seems to be 
peculiar to Norway, Director Nielson’s account 
of this branch of the Norwegian telegraphic 
service is not without general interest. The 
Norwegian fisheries are carried on along 1,200 
geographical miles of coast-line, and it is esti- 
mated that 40,000 men are employed in the 
herring fishery and as many in the cod fishery. 
The herring come .upon the coast at regularly 
recurring seasons; they are taken in large 
quantities from the middle of January cr first 
of February till the middle of March. The 
signs of the coming of the herring, the so called 
“herring shine” or “ herring glimmer,” are 
visible a short time before the actual arrival 
of the fish. Vast .hoals of herring approach 
the coast, followed by cetaceans and accom- 
panied by clouds of sea-birds. Travelling in- 
spectors of the fisheries send to all fishing ports 
and stations daily telegraphic reports of the 
arrival of the fish, their numbers, and of the 
exact localities where they most abound. Tele- 
gtaphic stations are temporarily established at 
any points of the lines at which the desired in- 
formation is to be had directly and promptly. 
Thus advised, the fishermen are enabled to 
hasten from all sides without loss of time 
straight to the most teeming waters. With 
the fishermen come also the dealers who buy of 
them. During the whole herring season the 
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official inspectors announce by daily bulletins at 
the telegraph stations the amount of the catch, 
the price of the fish, the changes in the 
positions of the shoals, and even the color of the 
water. A milky color of the water is said to 
indicate that the spawning is ended ; it forebodes 
the departure of the shoals of herring. 

It is very obvious that an intelligent use of 
the telegraph can greatly increase the produc- 
tiveness of the fisheries on sparsely populated 
coasts, whither fish resort at somewhat irregular 
intervals, or at scattered points of which they 
touch, now at one locality, now at another. 
The greater part of the Norwegian coast is 
thinly settled, and when great multitudes of 
fish invade some particular bay or harbor, the 
inhabitants of the region are utterly unable to 
secure the riches which the sea brings to their 
doors. The telegraph briogs vessels and men 
and casks and salt from far and wide in season 
to secure the booty. 

There are several valuable kinds of fish 
which, like the herring on the Norwegian 
coasts, appear with a good degree of regularity 
on the cousts of the United States. The ale- 
wives and the shad, as formerly the salmon, 
have regular seasons for coming into our rivers 
from the sea. Would it not be a benefit td the 
fishing communities as a whole if all the par- 
ticulars about the arrival of these fish in their 
favorite waters, about their quantity, size, and 
condition, and the prices they command, were 
daily announced by telegraph, just as all the 
particulars of the cattle markets are given? 
Would it not be for the advantage of every fish- 
ing village in New England if, during the 
mackerel season, the whereabouts of the mack- 
erel fleet, the success of the fishing, the size 
and temper of the fish and their changes of 
place, should be daily announced by telegraph 
from stations which cvuld follow the fish and 
keep constant watch upon their movements? 
The productiveness of the fisheries could un- 
doubtedly be much increased by a well-organ- 
ized system which should give fishermen acca- 
rate daily reports from all the principal fishing 
grounds near the coast.— 7’he Nation. 





NEST OF THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


The nest of the humming-bird is a miracle 
of perfection in domestic economy. For beauty, 
fitness and safety, the wisdom and taste dis- 
played in its arrangement are irreproachable. 
Bedecked in a plumage of emerald, ruby and 
topaz, remarkable for the delicacy of its form 
and grace of its motion, unsullied by rain from 
the clouds, or dust from the earth, feeding upon 
the nectar of the flowers, its habitation should 
be in character, and so it is. Shaped like a 
half cup, it is delicately formed of lichens co- 
lored like the branch on which it is fixed, and 
lined with the soft down of plant blossoms, of 
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wullein leaves, or the young fern. It is deli- 


wood is used. Or it can be moulded in heated 


cately soft, sheltered, and undistinguishable | dies to any desired form, as, for example, flax 
from the bark of the tree, of which it seems a| spinners’ bosses, sheaves for ships blocks, sur- 
most natural excrescence—a moss-grown knot. | gical instrument handles, picture frames, mould- 


Two white eggs, as large as peas, adorn the nest, 
upon which, as asserted by some naturalists, 
the cock and hen sit by turns for ten or twelve 


8. 

The little birds, scarcely larger than flies, 
enter upon their existence in a chamber tapes- 
tried as with velvet, and are fed with the sweets 
of flowers from the maternal tongue. The tiny 
household exhibits not only a commendable 
neatness, but exquisite taste and delicacy in all 
its arrangements. Can gentle humanity derive 
no lesson from such an example ?—J. R. Dodge, 
Ohio Reports, 1864. 

LINOLEUM MANUFACTURE. 

The manufacture of this new and interesting 
material, which threatens to rival the India- 
rubber trade in the multiplicity and utility of its 
manufactures, is based on the invention of 
Frederick Walton, whose patents are now 
worked by the Linoleum Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Staines, and 45 Cannon St., west. The 
word linoleum is derived from Jinus (linseed) 
and oleum (oil.) from which products the new 
substance is made. The linseed oil of commerce 
is solidified or “ oxydized” by the absorption 
of oxygen, by which process it becomes changed 
into a semi-resinous substance. It is then com- 
bined at a strong heat with resinous gums and 
other ingredients, and the substance thus ob- 
tained has all the appearance and many of the 
properties of India-rubber. 

Those who are conversant with the uses of 
the pliable elastic gums, readily perceive the 
wide field of usefulness that any material pos- 
sessing such properties is designed to occupy, 
more especially as the price of the new substance 
is much lower than India-rubber or gutta-percha. 
Linoleum can also be dissolved into a varnish 
or cement in the same manner as India-rubber, 
and in this form can be employed in the manu- 
facture of material for water-proof clothing. As 
a varnish or paint for protecting iron or wood, 
or for coating ships’ bottoms, it is said to be 
admirably adapted, as it dries rapidly, in fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and adheres with singular 
tenacity. Asacement for uniting substances, 
such as wood with iron, or wood with wood, it 
is very effective, and has similar properties to 
the marine glue, made from India-rubber and 
shellac. Singularly enough, linoleum can also 
be vulcanized or hardened by exposure to heat. 
By this means it is made as hard as the hardest 
wood, and rendered capable of receiving a high 
polish without the aid of varnish or any other 
extraneous substance. Ia this condition it can 
be filed, planed or turned, as easily as wood, and 
employed in many of the various ways for which 


ings, veneers to imitate marble, ivory, ebony 
and other woods. Combined with emery, it 
forms a grinding wheel, having extraordinary 
cutting or abrasive power. Very dissimilar are 
some of the uses to which the new substance 
can be applied. Carriage aprons, cart-sheeting, 
sail-covers, reticules, tarpauling, printers’ blank- 
ets, gas pipes, telegraph supports, washable felt 
carpets, table covers, paints for carriages or for 
painting floor-cloths, or enamels of any color 
for enameling papier-mache or metals. These 
are only some of the many uses to which lino- 
leum may be applied. 

The manufacture has hitherto been chiefly 
confined to the development of the floor-cloth 
trade, for which the new material has proved 
itself well adapted. Linoleum floor-cloth is pro- 
duced by combining the linoleum with ground 
or powdered cork, which is rolled on to a stout 
canvas, the back of the canvas being afterward 
waterproofed with a cement or varnish made 
from the solidified or oxydized oil before refer- 
red to. The combined fabric so manufactured 
is then painted by means of blocks in every 
variety of pattern, in the ordinary way. The 
floor-cloth thus produced is pliable and compara- 
tively noiseless to walk upon. It wathes well, 
preserves its color, and can be rolled up like 
any ordinary carpet. Besides being very dura- 
ble—the component parts being almost inde- 
structible except by fire—it will not decom- 
pose by heat or exposure to the sun or air, as 
is the case with India rubber. It is therefore 
better adapted than that substance for hot 
climates. To the chemist, engineer and manu- 
facturer, linoleum offers quite a new substance 
for experiment, and no doubt, as it becomes 
better known, the various uses to which it may 
be applied will be moft fully developed and 
appreciated.— Mechanic’s Magazine. 





ITEMS. 

Tae PaILaDELPHIA Mint.—The gold deposits at 
the U. S. Mint for the Ninth month amounted to 
$1,174,697, and the silver deposits and purchases to 
$33,498.95—in all $1,208,197. The gold coinage 
in the same time amounted to $1,258,792, almost 
wholly in double eagles, and the silver coinage to 
$33,689, mainly in half dollars and fine bars. The 
copper coinage, principally in one and three cent 
pieces, amounted to $118,745. The total coinage of 
the month, of all metals, amounted to $1,411,205, 
covering 3,621,344 pieces. 

An appeal to the public has been made by the 
Jamaica Committee for £10,000, for the prosecution 
of ex-Governor Eyre. Mr. Coleridge, the Queen’s 
counsel, has been secured by the committee. 

Firns-Proory W2sh For SHixnGies.—A wash, com- 
posed of lime, salt and fine sand or wood ashes, 
ptt on in the ordinary way of white-washing, ren- 
deis the roof fifty per cent. more secure against 
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taking fire from falling cinders or otherwise, in case 
of fire in the vicinity. It p»ys the expenses a hun- 
dredfold in preserving influence against the effect of 
the weather, The older and more weatber-beaten 
the shingles the more benefit derived. Such shingles 
generally become more or less warped, rough and 
cracked ; the application of the wash, by wetting 
the upper surface, restores them at once to their 
original or first form, thereby closing up the spaces 
beiween the shingles, and the lime end sand, by 
filling up the cracks and pores in the shingle iteelf, 
prevents it from warping. 


IncomMBusTIBLe WasH.—Slake some stone lime ina 
large tub or barrel, with boiling water; when 
slaked, pass six quarts of it through a fine sieve. It 
will tuen be in a# state of fine flour. Now to six 
quarts of this lime add one quart of salt and ove 
gulion of water; then boil the miature and skim it 
clean. To every five gallons of this mixture add 
one pound of alum, half pound of copperas, by slow 
degrees, three-quarters of a pound of potash, and 
fuur’ quarts of white sand, or hard wood ashes 
sifted, This solution will admit of any coloring 
matter, and may be applied with a brush. It is 
more durable than paint. It will stop small leaks 
in the roof, prevent the moss from growing over and 
rotting the wood, and render it incombustible from 
sparks faliirg upon it. When laid upon brick work, 
it renders the brick impervious to rain or wet. 


Tae Freepwen.—Major-Gen. Sheridan has trans- 
mitted a report of the condition of the freedmen in 
Louisiana for the quarter ending Ninth month 33th, 
1866, The General states the prospects of the cot- 
ton crop are gloomy, and that many employers, 
whose entire crops have been destroyed, will not be 
able to paysthcir employees, and there appears to be 
a general desire to get rid of the responsibility of 
any longer maintaining the employees, every pre- 
text being sought for discharging them. Many of 
the freedmen, who engaged to work for a share of 
the crops, will be left not only destitate of the means 
of support during the coming winter, but will be in 
debt to the owners of lands for supplies advanced to 
them during, the summer. Complaints are frequent 
that the freedmen, after haviog labored faithfully 
from the date of their contracts, First month Ist, 
1866, until the crop was ready to harvest, are being 
discharged and driven away, ostensibly on the 
ground of baving been insolent. There are frequent 
reports of cruelty to tha,freedmen, particularly in 
the northwestern parishes, where men go through 
the country at night disguised, and ‘take the freed- 
men from their houses and whip and otherwise mal- 
treat them. Homicides are frequent in some locali- 
ties. Sometimes they are investigated by a coroner’s 
jury, which justifies the act in some instances, and 
releases the perpetrator. In other cases, when the 
proof comes to the knowledge of the agent of the 
Bureau, the parties are held to bail in a nominal 
sum; but the trial of a white man for the killing of 
a freedman can, in the existing state of society in the 
State, be nothing more or less than a farce. The 
total suspension of the issue of rations will cause 
much distress. 

Official information from Alabama states that in 
a large portion of that State the corn crop has been 
almost a total failure, and that the cotton crop has 
been severely injured by the drought and worm. 
The people in the inland and northern portions of 
the State are destitute, and unless there be immedi- 
ate assistance. the suffering during the winter will 
be great. 

John Towles, an Episcopal Clergyman, in Fau- 
quier County, Virginia, gave notice that he would 


open a First-day school for the freedmen in the 
building formerly known as the “Sulphur Spring 
Academy.” He was informed that he would not be 
allowed either to teach or preach to the freedmen, 
Having the consent and approbation of two-thirds of 
the Board of Trustees, and knowing that he was en- 
gaged in a good work, he endeavored to reason with 
his advisors, and bring them to see the matter in itg 
true light. He secured texehers and organized the 
achools, but a few days before it was to have been 
opened the building was fired by the hand of an in- 
cendiary and burned to the ground. The Rector‘ 
wishes to rebuild the “Sulphur Spring Academy,” 
and in the meantime the First-day school for the 
freedmen will go on, on his own premises. He says, 
‘*T feel that I have put my hand to God's work, and 
must leave consequences to Him.” 
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 —_ SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh & 
At Office. By maj 
2 00 $2 40 

















Journal of John Comly-+--++++-eeeeeceeeees $ 
“ John Woolman----- ss» 100 1 
° Ilugh Judge----+-+-.- 100 1 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meetin, 75 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols------+++--- 8 00 a 
Coburn’s Review------+++++- 50 
Works of Isaac Penington- -- 5 00 6 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story 100 1 
History of Delaware County 8 00 3 





Letters by Ann Wilson------ 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry 
Law’s Address to the Clergy----- 
Evenings with John Woolman- 
The Children’s Friend--------- 
Priscilla Cadwallader---------++ 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts -- 
Kuy’s Reader and Definer—3 parts- : 
Wimmewed Wheaks oo 0c ccccccccqeccccccosscs 100 2 

Friends’ Family and Pocket Almanacs for 1867. Price 10 cts. 

History of the United States from the Discovery of America to 
the close of the late Rebellion, for use of Schools or Private 
Families, (just out,) by Jos. C. Martindale, M.D. Price 60 ets., or 
$5.40 per doz, 

Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth. Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 

Likeness of Wm. Penn in early life, Steel engraving, from 
original picture, 50 cts., $4.75 per doz. 

Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” 

Emmor ComMLt. 
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STHER J. TRIMBLE, 
TEACHER OF ELOCUTION, 
113 3t p. 847 Franklin street, Philada. 


O8EPH FOULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACK for 1867, now 
°F ready, by T. ELLwoop Zz.L, Nos. 17 and 19 8. Sixth “treet 
Philadelphia. Sent by mail free (either kind) upon receipt of 10 cts | 


EACHER WANTED.—Wanted a cumpetent person (a Friend 
preferred), to teach the *‘Upper Greenwich School.” Ad- 
dress Epwakp Cooper, or 
Samve. Harnes, Trustees, 
1027 2to. Clarksboro, Gloucester County, N. J. 


) AKRIAGE CERTIFICATES, by Frienps’ CEREMONY, published 
by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 S. Fifth St. Sent by mail, Blank, 
$5.90. Filled up in the neatest manner, $10.00. 1020 3t. 





W ANTED, by a young woman Friend, a situation as Teacher 
and Governess in a family, or as companion in a small 
family of female Friends. Address 
1020 tfo. Lock Box No. 42 Philada P.0. 


‘RLEN DS’ FAMILY AND POCKET ALMANAC, 1867, published 
by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 10 cts. 


Pas. PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for irouing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools, F Truman & Suaw, 





or sale b 
929. No, 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Nintb. 


ae UF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, pub- 
lished by T. E. Chapman, No. 5 8. Fifth St. Sent by mail, 
75 ots. 1020 3t. 








Grea BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated o@ 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence 0B 

the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85 

For further particulars address ~ Henny W. Rivewar, 


4766 825t 3367 puinzs pain. Crosswicks P.0., Burlington Co., N. J. 
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